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WHITE TRUMPET LILIES For mid and tate Summer 


CROW’S HYBRIDS. Magnificent Canadian aadensiis that 
flower after L. regale . 


FORMOSANUM PRICEI. Dwarf “Taly: form of this well- 


known lily 


Each $1.25, Dozen $12.50 


Each 40c, Dozen $4.00 


FORMOSANUM, WILSON’S VAR. The popula September 
October form. Grows to 5 feet 


FORMOSANUM HYBRIDS. A new hardy intermediate form 


GREEN MT. HYBRIDS. Outstanding new trumpet casieiindin 
by one of America’s leading hybridizers . 


Each 40c, Dozen $4.00 
Each 45c, Dozen $4.50 


Each 75c, Dozen $7.50 | 


REGALE. Chinese Wilson's most famous contribution to 
American gardens 


Each 30c, 60c, 80c: Dozen $3.00, $6.00, $8.00 


SULPHUREUM. Our bulbs of this glorious August flower- 
ing trumpet were collected in the mountains of Burma 
and shipped a few weeks before the Japanese invasion Each $2.00, Dozen $20.00 


Sandyloam 


GARDEN LILIES 


We list 150 varieties, including 


24 trumpet lilies 


Alan and Esther Macneil, North Springfield, Vt. 














Dwarfed Fruits 


for Victory Gardens 


When ordinary standard 
varieties are grafted on 
very special “dwarfing” 
stocks the resulting trees 
never grow very large — 
but bloom and bear very 
heavily indeed and at an 
early age. 

We have available this year 
a large supply of true 
dwarfed fruits in all 18 
varieties as listed. (These 
are on really dwarf stocks.) 


Order Now — Ship Later 


1 year old (3 feet) .. $2.50 each 
2 year (3 ft. branched) $3.75 each 


And in Apples, Pears only :— 
5 year old dwarfs ... $9.00 each 


“AUTUMN PLANTING”— 
containing also sizes and 
prices of recommended 
kinds. A Booklet free to 
readers of HORTICUL- 
TURE. Write 

KELSEY (Est. 1878) 


NURSERY 


SERVICE 
50-W Church Street 
New York N.Y. 





Branches weighted to the 
ground with large, fine 
fruit — like the apple 
photographed above. 
Dwarfed trees are prac- 
tical. 


Varieties Available: 


APPLES 
Cortland 
Delicious 
McIntosh 
Cortlandt 
R. I. Greening 
Wealthy 
Yellow Transparent 


PEARS 


Bartlett 
Duchess d’Angouleme 
Flemish Beauty 
Clapp’s Favorite 
Beurre d’ Anjou 
Seckel 

PLUMS 
Damson 
Reine Olaude 
Burbank 
Abundance 
German Prune 














Christmas Gifts 


*Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 


ERNEST H. WILSON gave generously to the beauty of this world, 
and the world in his life heaped honor upon him. The Victoria 
Medal of Honor, the George Robert White Medal, the Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire gold medal—three out of a hundred awarded him— 
a Master of Arts from Harvard, and a Doctor of Science from 
Trinity, are only a few of the expressions of respect and admira- 
tion granted the man. 


“CHINESE” WILSON was one of the world’s greatest plant hunt- 
ers. He spent 20 years in China, Japan, Korea and other countries, 
seeking new plants for American and European gardens. He 
introduced no less than 2000 new plants, among them the now 
famous regal lily, which is planted more widely than any other 
lily in existence. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 

These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated 
books should have a place on the bookshelf of every garden maker 
who wishes to be informed about the newer trees and shrubs. They 
contain information not to be found anywhere else—information about 
trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into 
American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for 
a wy ~~ The second volume of the set contains the newer trees 
and shrubs from fore’ lands, with notes about different ways in 
which they can be to advantage. A book based almost 
entirely upon Wilson's own expeditions $00 

Formerly $10.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the 
most unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It is a k which 
tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close at a elbows. Its 
many illustrations are a joy to dy --~ lovers and a 

contain information not to be d anywhere else. Trul iy $ E00 
an aristocrat among books! Formerly $15.00 NOW 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at "2 Price or Less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


k 
pybeo  MORTICULTURE” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHEN planting lilies make sure that good drainage is provided. See 
Horticulture, September 15, 1943. 


FOR YEARS of satisfactory flowering, plant hyacinth bulbs six inches 
deep in rich soil. See Horticulture, May 15, 1943. 


AMARYLLIS can be dried off after which the pots can be stored in a 
dark place to await the start of another growing season. 


DRIED beans to be stored should be protected against weevils. Report 
has it that the weevils do not infest dry soy beans. See Page 354. 


PACK any leftover spray materials in tight containers and store in a dry 
place above freezing for use next year. Accurate labeling is essential. 


WHEN digging and storing bulbs, corms and roots guard against mixing 
by giving each kind a firmly attached label and placing it in a separate 
container. 


A DEEP mulch of fallen leaves spread before the soil freezes can do 
much to prevent foliage injury to rhododendrons and other broad- 
leaved evergreen plants in late Winter. 


HARDY bulbs for indoor flowering in late Winter should be potted 
soon and held at outdoor temperatures to allow root growth to 
develop. See Horticulture, September 15, 1943. 


PERUVIAN daffodil or ismene (Hymenocallis calathina) bulbs should 
be dug with their roots intact, allowed to dry and then be stored dry 
at a temperature above 50 degrees until Spring. 


A FLOWER pot may be easily painted any desired color by first coating 
the inside wall with an impervious material such as asphalt paint, 
waterproof varnish or aluminum paint, if available. 


PARSLEY and other mints potted for growing in the house for Winter 
use will grow better if potted this month and left in a coldframe or 
cool cellar until December. See Horticulture, September 1, 1943. 


WHEN only a littie dry waste is left on hand at the end of the season 
it can be disposed of to advantage by digging it into a corner of the 
garden which will not be needed until relatively late next season. 


FOR QUICK decomposition in Spring, compost piles should be stacked 
in even layers, not too many layers thick and treated with an activator 
to provide nitrogen. All plant residue should be covered with earth. 

GREAT patches of roadside lilacs growing happily in sour New England 
soil indicate that these plants do not require any heavier applications 
of lime than most farm crops which thrive in soil slightly on the 
acid side. 


INSPECT house plants for insect infestations as they are being moved 
into Winter positions in the window garden. Careful and regular 
attention to pest control from now on will prevent serious infestations 
in Spring. 

DO NOT overdo the burning of plant refuse as a means of garden 
sanitation. Most plant residue can be composted with safety to next 
year’s crops and benefit to the soil. Fallen leaves should be used as 
mulch or composted. 


FRUITING branches of numerous trees and shrubs make attractive, 
easily arranged indoor decorations. Indoor beauty can, however, lead 
to outdoor ugliness unless the sprays are cut carefully and thought is 
given to the maintenance of the natural habit of the plants. 


A SATISFACTORY self-watering device can be installed in any flower 
pot by running a short length of fiber-glass wicking out through the 
basal drainage hole into a tray or saucer of small pebbles on which the 
pot can stand. All subsequent watering need consist of nothing more 
than keeping the voids among the pebbles filled with water. 


THE BEDS and planting sites of roses and shrubs to be planted some 
weeks hence can be prepared now and allowed to be settled by 
Autumn rains. Reasonably large holes filled with top soil, enriched 
with compost, rotted manure or leaf mold and superphosphate or 
bone meal will make for better growth. Fresh manure, straw or hay 
should not be buried beneath the newly set plants. 
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Museum of Natural History, Boston, Maas. 
A, Scrub oak. B, White oak. C, Black oak. D, English oak. E, Dwarf 


Chestnut oak. F, Post oak. G, Pin oak. H, Chestnut oak. I, Mossy-cup 
oak. J, Scarlet oak. K, Swamp White oak. L, Red oak. 





TWELVE DIFFERENT ACORNS 


O THE average person an acorn is just an acorn and nothing more. The 

botanist, however, and such other persons as are familiar with trees know that 
acorns appear in at least 12 different forms, representing as many different oak 
species. Most persons probably have seen only a few kinds and do not realize the 
wide variation which exists between such kinds as the one marked “d” and the 
one marked “g”. Most boys brought up in the country gather and eat acorns every 
season, but in parts of Europe, and perhaps elsewhere, acorns are used as a part 
of a regular diet. It is well known, of course, that swine feed on them eagerly but 
observers have found that they are also eaten by deer and by some wild birds. 
The oak itself is a very old tree—so old in fact that it was mentioned frequently 
in ancient mythology. Moreover, it is a tree which is able to endure the rigors of 
exposed positions and the attacks of insect pests. It is well that this is so, for more 
than 300 insects of different kinds have been known to prey upon the oak. 
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WHAT HAS THE SEASON TAUGHT US? 





or less vigor the past season are entitled to get out of the 

effort more than the favorable food result which, it is 
hoped, has been generally received. There have been disappoint- 
ments, failures, and surprises, with a good bit of emphasis on 
the latter, for it is not unfair to assume that the general victory 
garden group is more accustomed to growing pansies than pota- 
toes, and may even sometimes be uncomfortably unaware of 
just how a certain vegetable seed is going to behave and how 
the plants resulting from it will grow. That every one of us is 
entitled to all the fun we can get out of the gardening aside 
from the much vaunted muscular effort and gastronomic satis- 
faction is certain. 

We hear from various and sundry of these graduates from 
the ornamental garden to the vegetable garden. One friend 
writes of his potato disappointment. It happened that he had 
been reading about potato possibilities, and he believed he ought 
to get, under the conditions he might establish, something like 
the Cornell University proportion at the rate of 400 bushels to 
the acre, even if his own planting was only three or four rows 
25 feet long. So he got the best seed potatoes he could, and 
planted with confidence in well enriched soil. 

Plants promptly arose from the little pieces and grew pleas- 
antly, so that high hopes were entertained. But something 
seemed wrong, because there were no flowers on the potato 
plants, and our friend's expectations rested somewhat on the 
thought that with flowers above there would be potatoes below. 

As a matter of humilating fact he had to be informed by the 
county agent that tubers in the ground were sometimes un- 
related to flowers on the plants! With patient spraying and 
rigorous pursuit of the heretofore non-existent potato bug in 
his garden, time went on through a growing season until the 
plants looked as if they were 
through, whereupon the crop was 
harvested. It was quite disappoint- 
ing until it was discovered that the 
potatoes, even if few were good, had 
a better flavor than any one could 
get from the grocer. Honestly con- 
sidered, the recovery was something 
like tenfold on the quarter peck of 
seed potatoes with which the effort 
began. The disappointment was 
balanced by the comparative result. 

Another reporter is just now ex- 
periencing the okra disappointment. 


r ‘HOSE of us who went in for victory gardens with more 





Tall and handsome plants resulted from the sowing of the 
seed, and the stiff pods stuck up most encouragingly. After a 
while it was discovered that these were entirely too mature for 
the intended purpose, and another item was added to the new 
vegetable grower’s experience. 

Most gardeners have had pleasant results with peas and beans, 
and many of them have surely picked out the peas they will 
plant next Spring a little earlier if possible, so that they will 
come earlier and the feeling of superiority over the neighbor 
whom they beat a day or two in having peas for the table will 
be more certain. 

One hard-boiled old gardener thought he knew all about 
beating the record on sweet corn. So, using his little greenhouse 
he sowed some seed in pots particularly early, believing he could 
pick up a week or two because he had an aim to have corn by 
July 4. Doubting his own hopes, he planted also outdoors just 
the same, independent of the pot plants. He was completely 
disillusioned, for there was no difference in maturity and he 
gained nothing but the trouble of the potting. He did get mighty 
nice corn which was a treasure on the table as long as the tasty 
ears lasted. He knew enough to keep on planting, so that he 
managed, we are told, to have really good sweet corn to eat until 
mid-September. Thus one plus item was written up. 

It seems that nearly all the gardeners who have broken into 
the vegetable side of this grand effort were impelled to grow 
tomatoes, and with the usual liberality of the neophyte (as most 
of them were) many kinds were planted. The report, so far as 
yet canvassed, is that all prospered and that this has been a pleas- 
ing tomato year in growth, quantity and quality. 

The ornamental gardener’s ego is stimulated by the real beauty 
of a tomato plant grown on a-six-foot stake, kept so sedulously 
sprayed against aphis that its foliage was retained, which came 
to have great clusters first of green 
and then of red tomatoes over which 
he might gloat, and did. This partic- 
ular reporting gardener tells of one 
especially high value he has had from 
yellow tomatoes, which he had 
heretofore disregarded from his 
ornamental standpoint as wholly 
unimportant. They proved not only 
good to look at but exceedingly 
good to eat. 

Another tomato item came in the 
success of the planting of the red 
cherry tomato, which really did 





make strong staked-up five-foot-high 
plants mighty good to look at just as 
garden objects, and providing clusters of 
large red cherries which could be picked off 
and eaten out of hand with real satisfac- 
tion. This was not much of a crop, to be 
sure, but it was worth while. It is obvious 
from this gardener’s report that there is real 
fun in experimenting in varieties in vege- 
tables, considered from the standpoint of 
individual satisfaction rather than inten- 
sive cropping. 


Among the disappointments that have 
appeared is a veteran gardener’s disgust 
with kale, which grew beautifully but 
which no one was willing to eat! On the 
other hand, the same correspondent had 
real pleasure with several successive crops 
of kohlrabi, which seemed to hit the spot, 
or rather the taste, as it reached the table 
under proper treatment. Kohlrabi has 
moved up in that gardener’s estimation. 
Brussels sprouts also gave satisfaction, but 
rather mixed satisfaction, because of the 
persistence of the aphids, which must be 
removed if one is to feel happy about it. 

The writer of these words is a bean 
crank and he was insistent on growing soy 
beans. These proved attractive in growth 
and interesting but he was unable to get 
the folks in the kitchen to treat them seri- 
ously as had been hoped. This is a situation 
bound to be changed in the future. All the 
other beans were good, of course, but par- 
ticularly the big limas, which afforded 
great enjoyment to look at, to grow, to 
pick and to eat. The lima bean an hour 
from the plant is quite a different animal 
from the just as good-looking beans that 
come from the grower days from the plant. 
We learned one thing, which was that the 
baby limas were prolific, but also disap- 
pointing, for there was no lima flavor at 
all in these little humbug beans. 


All through the correspondence from 
which these words are written is a distinct 
appreciation of the garden beauty that 
can be found in the vegetable garden. 
Tomatoes trained on a white fence with 
the fruits showing through on the other 
side; parsley as a border plant; oak-leaf 
lettuce planted anywhere, and all the other 
crops looked at with an eye to appreciate 
their beauty as well as their ‘‘eatability’’ 
made a real garden gain. It is felt that a 
new pleasure is in sight for gardeners who 
will play with vegetables from the stand- 
point of ornamental gardening if that is 
necessary, and enjoy what they get. 

A word should be said concerning the 
growing of fruit. Strawberries are not pre- 
sumed to be ornamental, but they are, and 
one gardener’s report of his two little beds 
which have flourished from the July plant- 
ing of pot plants so that they now show 
actual blossoms and berries on the ever- 
bearing kind and husky plants ready to 
make runners for the ordinary sorts, proves 
that all of them are distinctly pleasing to 


the eye as they will surely be pleasing to 
the palate in June and July of the next 
year. 

In this same garden there was planted 
a row of raspberries obtained from that 
wonderful institution in Geneva, N. Y.., 
where all the fruits that will grow in this 
part of the world are capably tested and 
reported upon. These raspberry plants 
have been trained up as a hedge, and at this 
writing are mighty good to look at in a 
garden which is already beginning to feel 
the pressure of Fall maturity. 

It can easily be noted that with thought 
of the quality of greenery and form prop- 
erly used, a good big blackberry or a finely 
shaped dwarf apple or pear tree are ad- 
missible in the long perennial borders. In 
about two years it is believed we will begin 
to dote on the apple crop that may result 
from these pint-sized trees that are not 
likely to be half as much trouble as a tree 
rose, and 10 times as pleasing. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Keeping Plants Shapely 


O THE tall perennial asters fall over 

in your garden? They do not need 
to, and neither do they need to be staked. 
Just pinch them back in June or July. Nip 
out the center of the stalk as far down as 
you would like to have the plant start to 
branch. 

Harrington’s Pink aster makes a lovely 
mass of flowers instead of a few tall gan- 
gling stalks if the above method is fol- 
lowed. Mt. Everest, a nice white hardy 
aster, Skylands Queen, a soft blue, Little 
Pink Lady and Boltonia all bloom at the 
same time, and each is benefited by being 
pinched back. 

Hardy asters which bloom in October 
and early November with the Korean 
chrysanthemums are Burbank’s Charm- 
ing, which has sprays of rosy white, and 
White Plume. These, including the chrys- 
anthemums, should have their tops nipped 
out early in the season. 

Gilia rubra (coronopifolia), sometimes 
called Texas Plume or Standing Cypress, 
makes shapely little tree-like plants if the 
center of the stalks are pinched out when it 
is eight or ten inches high. Then, from six 
to twenty stalks, or branches, start from 
the central one. The result is a sturdy bush 
that will not fall over, or break off easily, 
and masses of flowers. 

—Ellice Woerman. 
Oakland, Nebr. 


The “Hardy Gloxinia” 


HE so-called hardy gloxinias, Incar- 

villea, are misnamed as far as northern 
gardeners are concerned, because even the 
hardiest kinds that I know—I. brevipes, 
I. delavayi and I. olgz, are not to be trusted 
to come through one of our Michigan 
Winters in the open. It is rather easy, of 
course, to lift the tuberous-rooted kinds 
and winter them in a protected frame, but 
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the fibrous ones, like I. olgz and I. variab- 
ilis, have not responded well to that treat- 
ment here. We should be happy, then, that 
seeds of I. variabilis have finally reached 
our market in commercial quantities, for it 
can be treated as an annual with every as- 
surance of a long-blooming season even 
without the use of a greenhouse in the 
Spring. 

If I start it in early March inside and 
grow it along in pots until planting out 
time, it commences to bloom in early June: 
if planting is delayed until the soil can be 
worked outside, the performance does not 
begin until July. In either case, it con- 
tinues without cessation until hard frosts 
ring down the curtain. The plant makes a 
tuft of pretty finely-divided leaves, from 
which spring leafy stems to a height of 20 
inches, bearing typical incarvillea trumpets, 
close to two inches long and an inch or 
more across. 

The variation in flower color is scarcely 
wide enough to entitle the plant to its 
specific name, though the gardener is not 
apt to quibble on that point. As grown 
here, it has shown white, cream, pink and 
lavender-pink, but not the rose mentioned 
in the books. In more temperate sections 
it can no doubt be treated as a perennial 
or at least biennial, which is as some 
authors have it. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Bean Weevil Protection 


RIED beans to be stored should be 

protected against the bean weevil. 
Although beans appear perfectly sound at 
harvest time, they may later be found full 
of holes and containing small white grubs, 
which are the weevil larve. The house- 
holder has a choice of several treatments to 
kill the weevils. The beans may be dipped 
in boiling hot water for exactly one minute 
and spread out to dry. Or, spread out in a 
thin layer in the oven, they may be heated 
three hours at 135 degrees Fahrenheit— 
but no hotter, or germination may be 
impaired. 

Another treatment, that of mixing one 
pound of hydrated lime to two to four 
pounds of beans, is a quite satisfactory 
method of control. This means one-quarter 
pound to a quart jar of beans. This will 
not kill the weevils already prescnt in the 
beans, but it will prevent any further 
infestation. The lime is easily removed by 
washing in water. 

None of the processes mentioned should 
impair the food value or germinating 
quality of the beans. After treatment, the 
beans should be stored in insect-tight con- 
tainers. Otherwise they may become re- 
infested by adult weevils which may be on 
the premises. Glass jars and metal cans 
make satisfactory storage receptacles. As 
a matter of fact, beans so stored are likely 
to remain free of weevils without treat- 
ment if kept in a cold shed or other place 
where the temperature remains low at all 
times. 
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GROWING THE INDISPENSABLE PHLOX — 


An expert describes the best methods to 
follow and lists good varieties to grow 


northern part of the country is becom- 

ing more and more in favor, and since 
the lovely perennial Phlox paniculata, at 
present the outstanding ‘‘beacons’’ of the 
garden, may be transplanted at this time, 
it seems appropriate to devote my article 
to them. 

Because perennial phlox are gross feed- 
ers, they require deeply spaded, good fer- 
tile soil, plenty of water, and good drain- 
age. Clumps will bloom for three or four 
years, and then should be lifted and di- 
vided. Phlox plants do best if set 15 to 
1 8 inches apart. 

Named varieties of phlox are multiplied 
in three ways. Division is the practice 
commonly used by most gardeners. Com- 
mercial growers, or those wishing to get 
great numbers of plants, use the stem-cut- 
ting or root-cutting methods. Seed will 
not reproduce these named types in true 
color and characteristics. What appears to 
be reversions are in reality seedlings which 
grow from seeds dropped by matured blos- 
soms. These seedlings soon crowd out the 
original plants, so one should be certain to 
remove all flower heads before they go to 
seed. Phlox seedlings may resemble the 
parent plant. 

During their blooming period, phlox 
plants require considerable water. Let the 
hose run slowly on the ground, keeping 
blooms and foliage dry; never water from 
overhead. This is the proper method of 
watering and will help prevent mildew. 
If mildew, however, appears on the foli- 
age during changeable weather (indicated 
by a white powdery substance) spray with 
sulphide of potassium, one ounce to about 
three gallons of water. Add a little soap. 
Another plan is to apply a good brand of 
fine dusting sulphur in early June, repeat- 
ing every two weeks. Apply this sulfur 
dust with a duster, being sure to dust the 
under part of the leaves as well as the top 
of them. 

To some people a pink phlox is just a 
“pink phlox,’’ but to me an identifying 
name has as much meaning to a phlox as 
to a person. One of my favorites is Eva 
Foerster, also known as Salmon Beauty. 
Larger than a half dollar, the large bright 
salmon pink florets, with a distinct white 
center, are strikingly produced on good 
sized heads. It is rugged and compact in 
growth, reaching a height of 18 to 24 
inches. 

There are other fine salmon-pinks which 
are distinctly different. Daily Sketch has 
large trusses and individual flowers of light 
salmon-pink with a red eye. E. I. Farring- 
ton, named for the editor of Horticulture, 
is considered an excellent salmon with car- 
mine eye. Salmon Glow gives an effect of 
tich salmon with its lively flame-pink 


Fieve planting of perennials in our 
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florets softened with lilac and white tints 
at the center. 

The largest florets I have seen, larger 
than silver dollars, are on the pure white 
broad heads of Mary Louise. This variety 
is regarded by growers as the best white in 
existence today because of its clean foliage, 
not known to mildew, its unusually pro- 
lific blooming habit and its fragrance. 
Another excellent white, semi-dwarf, is 
Flanders. This is a splendid midseason va- 
riety which should be given the favor it 
merits. It is a good grower, with clean 
foliage and large fine heads. 

For brilliancy, one turns to the new 
Frau Alfred von Mautner, a European im- 
portation, also known as Orange Beauty. 
This is an extra fine phlox, a very vigorous 
grower, with a great future. The large 
florets, salmon-orange, with a small crim- 
son eye, keep their color well. The trusses 
are enormous with many branching pani- 
cles. This phlox averages about two feet, 
and is rather late-flowering. 

Another popular phlox is Colorado, 
bright orange-scarlet, with an intense red 
eye in a light halo. The flower heads are 
large, clear and attractive. Harvest Fire is 
another outstanding number, with large 
flowers of lovely orange-salmon with a dis- 
tinct reddish eye. The clean foliage, fine 
growing qualities and ruggedness of the 
plant adds to its impressiveness. 

One of the most vivid and brilliant 
phlox is Saladin, with flaming, large indi- 
vidual blooms of orange-scarlet. Another 
in this class of radiancy is Leo Schlageter, 
with pyramidal trusses of glowing scarlet- 
carmine blooms with darker centers. 





. 


Progress is one of the most outstanding 
of the newer phlox varieties, both as to 
color and blooming habit. 
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An unusual variety which has been in 
existence for some years, but just being 
brought out by the larger nurseries, is 
Progress. This is a distinctly different 
phlox. The color is its most interesting 
characteristic. In the morning and at a dis- 
tance, it has a decided blue cast, but upon 
careful examination of the large individual 
florets, one thinks of the color of crushed 
blueberries, for the florets are a mauve or 
bluish-purple with a crimson edge all 
around the individual petals. 

Silverton is an excellent grower, semi- 
dwarf, and a good companion to Flanders. 
The florets, larger than a half dollar, are 
clear pale lavender with a glowing purple 
eye, which from a distance appears pale 
blue. It appears as its best when planted 
in subdued sunlight. 

In the deeper shades, the tall large trusses 
of well formed, dark purple flowers of 
Border Gem are distinct and outstanding. 
Royal Purple, semi-dwarf, is a fascinating 
phlox, with very rich purple flowers. The 
deeper reddish-purple eye adds to the at- 
tractiveness of the individual florets. 

There are many other new, improved 
and renamed phlox varieties, but these are 
a few of the best which are obtainable. 


—Clifford Corliss. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Gayfeathers Interesting 


NE of the most interesting and un- 

usual flowering plants is Liatris pyc- 
nostachya, the cattail gayfeather. It blooms 
in August and September on stems three to 
four feet or more in height but, unlike most 
other plants, it flowers at the top of the 
spike first and then works downward. The 
flowers are pinkish lavender and thickly 
set along the stem. The leaves are narrow 
and are placed somewhat like those of the 
regal lily. 

For hot, sunny places this plant is ideal. 
It needs no coddling or especially rich soil. 
In fact, it is native to our prairie states from 
Indiana to Minnesota and Nebraska and 
southward. It is easy to grow from seed 
which rétains its germinating powers 
rather long or it may be grown from divi- 
sions made in the Spring. If the seed is 
sOWn as soon as ripe, it usually germinates 
the first Spring and produces flowering 
plants by the second year. 

Related to the cattail gayfeather but, 
perhaps, not so striking are several other 
gayfeathers. One of these is the grassleaf 
gayfeather, L. graminifolia, found from 
Virginia southward. It grows only about 
half the height of the other. L. spicata 
comes from moister locations than most 
gayfeathers, and is a native of the northern 
states. L. scariosa is another of the dry-soil 
liatrises and is found throughout many of 
the eastern states. 


Houlton, Me. —Edwin F. Steffek. 











HEN I first came in contact with 

Fred Howard's pink semi-double 
rose named Springtime, I liked its form, 
and particularly its open, cheerful expres- 
sion, which fits the name. Curiously 
enough, it keeps on being Spring-like all 
Summer and early Fall. I planted a bed of 
it in a semi-circular exposure fronting a 
specimen of Chionanthus retusa, and it 
has done good service for five years. 

It did seem as if I had to wait too long 
for the first flowers. Not far off was the 
first planting of Rosa rouletti, which 
hardly knows how to be out of bloom. 
That little pink gem seemed just right to 
border the bed of Springtime. I started 
that bordering, which was easy to do with- 
out much expense because anyone with 
even a pale ‘‘green thumb” can root rou- 
letti and increase the stock of plants. 

Then came along deVink’s variation, 
which was called Peon or Tom Thumb, 
and I joined that on, adding in due time 
Pedro Dot’s white form, all three seeming 
quite content to bloom next to the con- 
tinuously flowering Springtime. 

Now comes the double-duty part. I[ 
found last Spring, for example, that rou- 
letti, of course, began business very early 
and gave a charming border long before 
any other roses were thought of. After 
that had begun to take its second breath 
for a further show, Springtime opened up. 
Then Rosa rouletti and its sisters or cousins 
or aunts—whatever you will have it— 
prepared for their second blooming while 
Springtime was at its best. It will thus be 
noted that this combination means two 
shows at least of the rouletti group and 
one long use of the Springtime group— 
and that is nothing to be sorry about. 


GREW edible soy beans this year for 

the first time and the result was highly 
satisfactory. I got a good crop for use as 
fresh beans and a liberal supply to dry for 
Winter. Apparently, I was fortunate in 
getting an early variety. As a matter of 
fact, it is a variety which I obtained from 
a Canadian seedsman and it seemed to ma- 
ture much earlier than most other kinds. 
Some of my neighbors grew soy beans 
which reached a height of three or four feet 
and were only coming into flower when 
my beans were ready to eat. Of course, 
they did not succeed in getting a crop. 

These soy beans in the fresh state look 
nothing like the dried beans found in the 
market. Those which were used as shell 
beans are almost as large as baby limas and 
look almost like them. Later, as the beans 
begin to dry, they change their appearance 
completely, and those which I have now 
for use the coming Winter look very much 
like peas. I intend to sprout them by plac- 
ing them in a large flower pot as needed, 


pouring hot water over them and covering 
the top with a piece of cardboard to keep 
out the light. In from three to five days 
they should be sprouted sufficiently to 
make them ready for the table. 

I am told that, strange as it may seem, 
sprouted soy beans are well primed with 
vitamin C, whereas this vitamin does not 
appear at all in the dry beans. 


HAVE been a little skeptical about soy 

beans for use as a routine vegetable in 
the home garden, basing my opinion on 
reports received from other gardeners, but 
now I have changed my mind completely. 
I intend to grow these beans in the future, 
perhaps on a larger scale than this year. It 
is true that each pod contains only three or 
four beans and that they are difficult to 
shell when fresh. However, the vines are 
very prolific and shelling difficulties are 
relieved to a large extent by pouring hot 
water over the pods. 

There is one other point in favor of the 
soy beans—the Mexican bean beetle leaves 
them strictly alone. At least, that has been 
my experience this year, and Heaven knows 
there have been thousands of beetles on the 
other beans, in spite of my constant efforts 
to keep them under control. If I have as 
little time for gardening next year as I had 
this year, I shall be tempted to grow noth- 
ing but soy beans, so that I can make faces 
at the bean beetles. 


E OFTEN speak about the “‘fly in 
the ointment’’ when some choice 
plan develops an unexpected fault, but to 
me this expression has been translated this 
season into the wireworm in the potato. 








The tall-growing Eremurus robustus. 
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Like most gardeners in my section, | 
planted potatoes this season for the first 
time in many years. I planted them in new 
ground and gave them the best care I was 
capable of. 

When I commenced to dig them I was 
elated at the large size and beautiful ap- 
pearance of the spuds as they lay on the 
ground. Then I picked one up and, behold, 
I saw two wireworms sticking out of holes 
in the side and acting as if they were laugh- 
ing at me. I yanked out the tough little 
creatures but was dismayed to find most of 
the crop infested with their mates. 

In many instances the damage was only 
superficial but, of course, the potatoes were 
useless for baking and | found a few speci- 
mens with holes entirely through them, 
the worms having gone in one side and 
out the other. 

It is not likely that I shall waste any 
more space on potatoes in the future, for if 
there is any way to get rid of wireworms I 
have never learned what it is. As a matter 
of fact, the only plan I have ever tried is to 
use cut potatoes themselves as a bait in 
order to protect turnips and other root 
crops from these pests. 





O EXHIBIT attracted more attention 

at the recent harvest show in Boston 
than that put up by Ernest Colprit of 
Dover, N. H., because of the novelties 
which he exhibited. Particular interest 
centered on a new watermelon called White 
Mountain, which can be grown success- 
fully in any of the northern states. It is a 
good watermelon, as the judges who passed 
on the specimens at the show could testify 
after sampling one of them, and there 
seems to be no reason why amateurs in the 
North should not be able in the future to 
have home-grown watermelons. 


EW garden makers seem acquainted 

with the eremurus, sometimes called the 
fox-tailed lily, and there is a wide-spread 
opinion that it cannot be grown success- 
fully in the North. This is a mistake, for 
William N. Craig grows them in large 
numbers and in wide variety in Wey- 
mouth, Mass. I have been seeing them 
there every season for many years. Ere- 
murus robustus is, of course, the most 
common species, but Mr. Craig has no 
fewer than ten different kinds. 

I understand that the plants can be set 
out advantageously at this season up to 
November 1. They like good drainage and 
Mr. Craig advises adding a liberal amount 
of sand to the soil. There is a distinct ad- 
vantage to any planted in a somewhat 
sheltered position. I know of no garden 
perennial which makes a more impressive 
appearance than eremuri, especially when 
they grow eight or ten feet high. 


HORTICULTURE 


















OTHING has been more significant 
N at this year’s gladiolus shows than 

the rapid decline of Picardy. Prob- 
ably no other favorite has reigned for so 
long a time, but the ease with which it can 
be propagated has made it fairly common, 
for which reason connoisseurs have lost 
much of their interest in it. It is an inter- 
esting fact, however, that a very large per- 
centage—probably 50 per cent—of the 
important new varieties have Picardy as 
one parent. Few other varieties have had 
so important an influence on gladiolus 
development. 

As one looks over the published reports 
of the different shows which have been 
held throughout the country this season, 
several of the newer varieties are found to 
have won high honors wherever these 
shows have been held. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that these are the varieties which will 
be much in evidence in the years just ahead 
and, therefore, will commend themselves 
to amateur growers. 

In almost every show Corona, origi- 
nated by B. F. Palmer, has ranked high. 
At the Milwaukee show, for example, it 
won the special trophy offered for the most 
beautiful spike in the show. An immense 
basket of this variety helped to win two 
gold medals for Elmer Gove of Burlington, 
Vt., at the Boston show, where it was also 
prominently featured by other winners. It 
won a blue ribbon for C. A. Somner of 
Rush City, Minn., at the Minneapolis 
show and similar reports come from many 
other shows. 

Myrna is another variety which has won 
honors at every important show this year. 
This is a ruffled variety with ivory white 
blooms accentuated by dark, creamy 
throats. It was originated by D. S. Pruitt, 
Eugene, Ore. A basket of this variety won 
the grand championship award for Edwin 
Sirois and Son of St. Anne, Ill., at the 
Illinois Exhibition. A similar entry of 
Myrna won the grand championship at the 
Kankakee, Illinois, County Fair. This 
championship basket, incidentally, was 
sold on the last night of the show for 
$7,000 in war bonds. At the Mid-West 
Gladiolus Show in Chicago, Myrna, en- 
tered by C. D. Fortnam of Tyler Hill, Pa., 
won the grand championship spike. More- 
over, this variety seems to have won as 
consistently for commercial exhibitors as 
for amateurs. 

Mr. Fortnam, just mentioned appar- 
ently knows how to pick winners, as he 
used Leading Lady, originated by H. W. 
Johnston, Volant, Pa., with which to win 
notable awards at the Boston show. Lead- 
ing Lady was prominent at the Mid-West 
Gladiolus Show, winning easily in several 
classes. At the 14th exhibition of the Wis- 
consin Gladiolus Society in Sheboygan 
there was keen rivalry in a single spike 
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GLADIOLUS VARIETIES TOPPING THE SHOWS — 


Many of this year’s winners are likely to be- 
come garden favorites in the years just ahead 


competition between Leading Lady and 
Marion Pearl, the latter a 1943 release 
exhibited by J. R. Hopkins of Deerfield. 
Leading Lady finally won out, being an- 
nounced as the grand champion in the sin- 
gle spike class and also the most beautiful 
spike in the show. 

Marion Pearl, however, although very 
new, is another variety which bids fair to 
become widely distributed. It showed up 
at several exhibitions, always receiving 
much attention. It was shown in beautiful 
form by L. G. Bruggemann of Hingham 
at the Boston show, being rated the best 
spike of New England origin at that ex- 
hibition. This variety was originated by 
Luther P. Benedict, Needham, Mass. 

White flowers seem to have been con- 
sistent winners this year. Besides Myrna 
and Leading Lady the variety Margaret 
Beaton has figured prominently in many 
shows. The large white bloom of this va- 
riety is marked with an orange-scarlet 
blotch. It did well at the Wisconsin show 
and at the Illinois show, among others. 

Checking over some of the other exhibi- 
tions, it is found that Vagabond Prince 
was awarded the championship ribbon at 
the Minneapolis show, while the new yel- 
low Golden State was given a champion- 


ship award at the Wisconsin show, being 
set up by Harold E. James of Whitewater. 

King William, a tall, vigorous variety 
with soft salmon and apricot blooms with 
creamy throats, excited admiration wher- 
ever shown and seems likely to replace 
Picardy in many amateur gardens. Surfside, 
a white seedling of Picardy, stood high in 
the Boston and the Maryland shows. It 
was originated by Flying Cloud Farms, 
Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 

Other varieties demonstrating their 
growing popularity were the following: 

Golden Goddess, deep yellow. 

Diane, salmon-orange. 

Helen of Troy, light buff. 

Rose of Van Lima, pink with a touch 
of lavender. 

Red Charm, clear dark red. 

King of Hearts, light coral red. 

Elizabeth the Queen, mauve. 

Badge of Beauty, clear lavender. 

King Lear, deep reddish purple. 

Intrepid, light orange brown. 

Mother Kadel, yellow. 

Crinkle Cream, light yellow. 

White Gold, ruffled, creamy flowers. 

King Click, ruffled, scarlet. 

Badger Beauty, lavender. 

Buckeye Rose, light brown or tan. 





The new gladiolus Marion Pearl. 
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Leaves Preserved With Borax 


EAR EDITOR — One morning last 

October I found the ground under a 
swamp maple tree covered with a gay 
patchwork of red and yellow leaves. So 
beautiful were they that I determined to 
try preserving them with borax. I| had 
previously dried pansies and bleeding hearts 
in borax but with indifferent success, but 
the leaves were a joy all Winter. 

This is the method I used. I put a thin 
layer of borax in the bottom of a box. On 
the borax I laid the leaves, being careful to 
keep the points from curling. I did not 
overlap the leaves and I used alternate lay- 
ers of borax and leaves, being sure that 
borax came into contact with each leaf. I 
used a spoon to spread the borax and keep 
the layers smooth and flat. 

I added other colorful materials but none 
were so beautiful as the swamp maple 
leaves. After about a month they were 
perfectly dry and stiff and ready to be un- 
packed. After brushing off the borax pow- 
der, I applied a coat of liquid floor wax to 
both sides of the leaves. Shape and color 
were well preserved, but the surprise came 
when I stood them against the window 
pane, where they caught the level rays of 
the early morning sun. Then they became 
alive with color. We plan to enclose them 
with our Christmas cards this year. 

I always enjoy the letters to the editor. 
Perhaps some other reader would like to 
use this idea. 

—Edith L. Metcalf. 
Franklin, Mass. 


Toleration in the Garden 


EAR EDITOR—I have been greatly 

interested in what has been said in 
Horticulture about various plants having 
a tendency to become not only invasive but 
also pervasive in gardens. 

Our common blue grass gives me more 
trouble than any of the plants I have seen 
mentioned. A good blue grass sod is a 
priceless possession, but I know of nothing 
more difficult to keep out of a seed bed and 
nothing that can invade a walk or a paved 
driveway more persistently. 

In moments of great tolerance, I brought 
a few thrifty specimens of the white milk- 
wort (Eupatorium rugosum) and one of 
the polygonums into the garden. I needed 
something that would protect wild flowers 
from strong winds and in- 
tense sunshine, so that the 
foliage might properly ma- 
ture. I also wanted some- 
thing that would give pro- 
tection to bulbs of Spring- 
flowering plants that could 
not be lifted and placed in 


cool, dry storage. Almost immediately 
control over the milkwort and the knot- 
weed was lost, but their presence has made 
possible the establishment of natural colo- 
nies of varieties subject to continual re- 
placement in former years. 

In the course of over a half century of 
gardening, I have brought in a great deal 
of native plant material, being particularly 
interested in wildflowers. Few varieties 
proved to be as bad as I was led to expect 
and but few proved to be as good as I 
hoped. Yet the experiences of the years 
have given me a keen appreciation of what 
is to be learned about gardening. If the 
hours spent contending against invasive 
plants have not always brought 100 per 
cent results, they have contributed to a 
philosophy necessary to the full enjoyment 
of gardening. 

—Arthur E. Rapp. 


Council Bluffs, lowa 


Merits of Sassafras Trees 
EAR EDITOR—Relative to the red- 


bud discussion in Horticulture it may 
be of interest to consider the sassafras, na- 
tive only to eastern North America. Sassa- 
fras trees grow right along with redbuds. 
Probably no other tree native to this sec- 
tion assumes such an ancient appearance at 
such an early age. This is partly due to its 
rough and furrowed bark and its habit of 
twisted, warped looking stems. When ma- 
ture, the whole tree seems to proclaim great 
age, with flattened top and gnarled limbs 
and trunk. A sassafras tree, undisturbed, 
soon surrounds itself with a group of close 
relatives, children sprung from the parent 
roots. These roots are tough and deep, and 
it is from their bark that the pleasant, 
aromatic sassafras tea is made. 

Sassafras trees are classed as small, but 
it is no trouble to find them with a five- 
foot girth and 70 feet high. Probably 
their well-known habit of growth on the 
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The way peanuts grow. 
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edge of clearings and along fence rows con- 
demns them to the axe as a matter of 
course, and it is the lucky tree growing in 
a rock brake that attains full size. Sassa- 
fras trees have much to commend them, 
including their great attraction for birds, 
their pleasant odor and their singularly an- 
cient appearance, which is most apparent 
in Winter. 
—Anne Schley. 

Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Seed Sowing Results 
EAR EDITOR—The item in your 


“Gardening Digest’ column, ‘“Two 
Ways to Sow Beets’’ agrees with my ex- 
perience. When we sow the seed thinly we 
have few or no beets. Sown thickly, they 
develop naturally by our using them from 
the time they are marble size to full ma- 
turity —- we cook the young tops as 
““greens.’’ I have found that sparing bean, 
pea, sweet corn and carrot seed results in 
a poor harvest. Two inches apart for beans 
and peas does not allow for lifeless seed. 
We all know that all the seeds in a packet 
or ounce are not fertile. Thicker sowing in 
my opinion, is essential for a substantial 
or profitable return in the home garden. 

Plants from tomato seed sown in the 
garden on June 7 have good sized green 
tomatoes on them at this date. 


—Helen A. Campbell. 
Coal City, IIl. 


Peanut Criticism Criticized 


EAR EDITOR—In correcting the 

statement of J. G. Hootman about 
how peanuts are formed, Horticulture, 
July 1, Miss Busbee errs a little, I believe, 
when she states that “‘the pistil tip buries 
itself in the soil and develops into a pod.”’ 
What actually happens is that after the 
flower is fertilized it grows downward on 
a long stalk, penetrates the ground carry- 
ing the fertilized ovary be- 
neath the surface where it 
ripens into the peanut. 

It is interesting to note 
that the peanut was widely 
cultivated by the Indians. 
On the most ancient speci- 
mens of Indian pottery excel- 
lent figures of peanuts are 
found. Almost every mummy 
of the Incan and pre-Incan 
people is provided with its 
ration of peanuts: to serve 
the spirit on its journey to 
Heaven. 


—Olive M. Gunnison. 
Pawling, N. Y. 
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SHRUBS FOR AUTUMN EFFECTS 


Most of the shrubs which are used for Autumn effects because of their highly colored foliage or their ornamental fruits can 
be planted at this season. Thus the garden maker can make a selection of the plants which suit his fancy while they are at 
their best. All of the plants listed below are available from well-stocked nurseries. 





Botanical Name Common Name Height* Fruit Foliage Notes 

Aronia arbutifolia Red Chokeberry 6 inches Red Red A native shrub most adapted to road- 
side plantings. 

Berberis thunbergi Japanese Barberry 4 feet Red Red Popular hedge plant carrying its fruit 
until Spring. Immune to wheat rust. 

Callicarpa dichotoma Chinese Beauty-Berry 4 feet Lilac violet Little color Handsome because of unusual color of 
fruit. Only fairly hardy in North. 

C. japonica Japanese Beauty-Berry 4 feet Violet Only fairly hardy in the North. 

Cornus florida Flowering Dogwood Small tree Red Red A most garden-worthy native plant. 

Cotinus coggygria Smoketree 12 feet Yellow green Red a from mid-Summer until 
late Fall. 

Cotoneaster apiculata 3 feet Orange red Reddish Has particularly large fruits in great 
abundance and carries them well into 
the Winter. 

C. divaricata Spreading Cotoneaster 5 feet Red Red Desirable but like all Cotoneasters sub- 
ject to blight, borers and scale. 

C. horizontalis Rock Cotoneaster Dwarf Bright red Red Popular rock garden plant. 

C. microphylla Rockspray Dwarf Scarlet Green A very dwarf evergreen species. 

Euonymus alata Winged Euonymus 8 feet Scarlet seed pods Bright red Prized for the intense coloring of its 
Autumn foliage. 

E. atropurpurea Wahoo Small tree Red Red Fruit and foliage together make this an 
outstanding Autumn shrub. 

E. bungeana Winterberry Euonymus 12 feet Pink Little color Foliage is ineffective but the fruits are 
handsome. 

E. europza European Burning-Bush Small tree Red Red Fruit abundant and very handsome. 

Ilex glabra Inkberry 4 feet Black Green Shade-tolerant, broad-leaved evergreen 
growing best in slightly moist soil. 

I. opaca American Holly Small tree Green The familiar holly of sea coast areas. 
Only female plants bear fruit. 

I. verticillata Winterberry 6 feet Red Yellow Prefers an acid soil. Sexes are separate. 
Both male and female plants must be 
planted to ensure fruit. 

Leucothoé catesbzi Drooping Leucothoé 3 feet Brown Reddish purple Prized for lovely Winter foliage. Needs 
protected location in the North. 

Malus floribunda Japanese Flowering Crab Smalltree Yellowtored Green Crab apples are less pest-ridden than 
hawthorns. 

Myrica pennsylvanica Bayberry 5 feet Gray Green As with the hollies the sexes are in 
separate plants. 

Oxydendrum arboreum Sourwood Tan Brilliant red Really a tree but ornamental and deco- 

rative when only a few feet high. 

Pieris floribunda Mountain Andromeda 4 feet Greenish white Green Greenish white flower buds conspicu- 
ous all Winter. 

P. japonica Japanese Andromeda 5 feet Reddish Green Foliage glossier than that of P. flori- 
bunda, but the plants are less hardy. 

Pyracantha coccinea Scarlet Firethorn 12 feet Orange Green Tends to be evergreen where climate 
permits. 

Rhus glabra Smooth Sumac 15 feet Red Bright red As the sexes are separate in all sumacs, 
fruiting plants must be obtained. 

R. typhina Staghorn Sumac 15 feet Red Bright red The sumacs are not indicated for inti- 
mate plantings but are handsome in 
the more distant landscape. 

Rosa virginiana Virginia Rose 3 feet Red Bronze red Attractive for an informal hedge. 

R. rugosa Rugosa Rose 4 feet Red Orange yellow Thrives close to the seashore. Very use- 
ful but has long roots. 

Symphoricarpos chenaulti Speckled Coralberry 5 feet Red Purple A recently introduced variety with 
promise. 

S. albus levigatus Snowberry 4 feet White Yellow Unique for a short time but fruit 
drops early. 

S. vulgaris Coralberry 3 feet Red Little color Sometimes used for a hedge. Not out- 
standing. 

Symplocos paniculata Asiatic Sweetleaf 12 feet Brilliant blue Little color Fruits are extremely handsome in late 
Summer but usually are quickly 
eaten by the birds. 

Vaccinium corymbosum _ Highbush Blueberry 6 feet Blue Red Likes an acid soil. Few shrubs have as 
brilliant Fall colors. 

V. angustifolium Lowbush Blueberry 2 feet Blue Red Spreads slowly by underground stems. 

Viburnum americanum Cranberry Bush 10 feet Red Red Similar to European cranberry-bush; 
blooming earlier. Very ornamental. 

V. cassinoides Withe-Rod 10 feet Blue black Red Very ornamental, with fruit turning 
from green to pink and then to blue, 
the three colors often being found on 
the same plant. 

V. dentatum Arrowwood 12 feet Blue black Glossy red An interesting and valuable native 
shrub for the border. 

V. lantana Wayfaring-T ree 10 feet Blue black Red Unusually attractive fruit running 
from red to black. 

V. opulus European Cranberry-Bush 10 feet Red Red Almost indispensable when Autumn 


coloring is needed. Highly colored 
fruits hanging in large clusters. 


*The heights of these plants vary greatly. Those given in this column are merely an indication of the sizes at which these plants are most 


commonly used. 
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Flower Arrangement Essentials 


T IS good for us not to have so much 

time for flower arrangement, because in 
making intensely studied, highly stylized 
arrangements, we had lost sight of the im- 
portant element of spontaneity and the 
essential “‘quality of transience’ which 
fresh flowers contribute. Writing in the 
Bulletin of the Garden Club of America, 
Mrs. Anson Howe Smith says that with 
our arrangements more casual, we must 
dispense with intricate detail, with elabo- 
rate ‘‘build up’ and painstaking manipula- 
tion, and concentrate on essentials, color 
and proportion; the right flowers in the 
right room; the most becoming container; 
strategic placing. And in so doing we be- 
gin to appreciate the effectiveness of under- 
statement. Mrs. Smith says that we find 
ourselves with a return to the old favorites 
such as roses and sweet peas now that we 
can no longer get to town for exotic mate- 
rial, or cruise around from one greenhouse 
to another in search of “‘something differ- 
ent.”’ 


When Using Salted Vegetables 


OHN L. ETCHELLS and Ivan D. Jones 

state in Farmers Bulletin No. 1932 of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture that salt must be removed from vege- 
tables preserved by brining before they are 
cooked and served. They say: 

Cover the salted material with fresh water at 
the rate of one gallon for each pound and allow 
it to soak overnight (eight to 12 hours or 
more). The brined vegetables may be used in 
soup without desalting if they are rinsed and 
drained. 

The same authors state that peas, beans, 


corn, and greens preserved by salt or brine 
should be boiled for at least 10 minutes be- 
fore being tasted or eaten. Material thai 
is soft or has an objectionable odor should 
be discarded. 

Brine or salt-preserved vegetables such 
as peas, lima beans, and snap beans, when 
prepared for table use, may require con- 


siderably more cooking than the fresh vege- 
tables. This is particularly true for those 
that are not blanched (scalded) prior to 
salting or brining. Otherwise salted or 
brined vegetables are used in practically the 
same way as fresh ones. 


Before Discovery of Vitamins 
UTH BROWN KROSCHER relates 


in Garden Glories the story of a small 
group of pioneers in covered wagons who 
had trouble with the Indians. Delayed, 
and without supplies, they lived three days 
on wild rose hips, finally joining another 
wagon train and going on to Oregon. It 
is not surprising that when they found the 
Indians using the seed-hips of the rose for 
various concoctions, our pioneer mothers 
soon adopted the idea and developed palat- 
able recipes for adding variety to the lim- 
ited menus of frontier days. It is startling, 
however, to come upon the use of rose hips 
as a most potent source of vitamin C in 
modern diet. 

It is most interesting to scan the records 
of scientists for comparative amounts of 
the valuable vitamins in the different vari- 
eties. Northern roses contain more than 
the same varieties grown in the South. Ru- 
gosa roses have a vitamin C content equal 
to that of the tomato. 


Leaf-Bud Cuttings of Geraniums 


HE Department of Floriculture at 
Cornell University states that leaf-bud 
cuttings of geraniums taken at once will 
develop into strong young plants by the 
first of next May. Their method is to cut 
young shoots into pieces about an inch 
long, each piece with a leaf attached to its 
mid-section. The cuttings are then placed 
in sand with the bud of each leaf axil cov- 
ered to a depth of a half-inch. 
Treated as for regular stem cuttings, 
these ‘‘one-eye’’ cuttings will root in about 
four weeks at which time the buried buds 
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of many of them will have started their 
growth. 

As with the usual stem cuttings of gera- 
nium, leaf-bud cuttings will root easier and 
give less trouble if taken from mother 
plants which have been indoors over the 
Summer. 


Liquid Fertilized Crops Bigger 


CONSERVATIVE estimate is that 

changing from dry to liquid fer- 
tilizer would increase the nation’s annual 
production of tomatoes by 200 to 500 
thousand tons, Wallace S. Moreland of 
Rutgers University, declared in a General 
Electric Science Forum. Dr. Victor A. 
Tiedjens and Professor Lyman G. Scher- 
merhorn of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Rutgers, also be- 
lieve that liquid fertilizer would increase 
our sweet potato crop by 10 to 20 million 
bushels. They are of the opinion that 
equally significant increases could be ob- 
tained with many another vegetable crop, 
Mr. Moreland said. ‘“This method of fer- 
tilization is one that can be used with equal 
facility by the commercial vegetable grower 
and the victory gardener.”’ 

Any customary dry chemical fertilizer 
mixed with water produces liquid fertili- 
zer. There is less plant injury from liquid 
fertilizer because the roots are not burned. 
Less fertilizer is required to make the bigger 
crop. 


Locating Raspberry Plantings 


NE reason why raspberries seem to 

winter better on sandy, well-drained 
soils, especially on higher elevations, is 
that they mature earlier in the Fall, and 
consequently are hardier. On low, heavy 
ground, richer in nitrogen, they do not 
stop growth early enough and often win- 
terkill badly. Wisconsin Horticulture ad- 
vised its readers in August that immediate 
sowing of oats between the raspberries 
would result in competition for nitrogen 
and moisture and may be of some help. 
The oats will hold some snow in Winter 
and of course will be winterkilled and pro 
vide humus in the Spring. 


Boiled Potato Discoloration 


WISCONSIN study into the cause of 
darkening of potatoes after boiling 
ended with the conclusion that the ten 
dency to discoloration is inherited in cer 
tain varieties, possibly due to an unrecog 
nized virus, or other disease. Different cul 
tural treatments resulted in other troubles 
but did not influence discoloration. Dis- 
coloration was found to be common in the 
tubers of the varieties Rural New Yorker 
and Irish Cobbler, but rare in Chippewa 
and Triumph. 
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A Winter Garden in the Cellar 


ARDEN makers who accepted the 

advice given in Horticulture last 
Spring and planted witloof chicory will 
be able to enjoy a constant succession of 
‘French endive’ throughout the Winter 
months. In the past it has been necessary 
to depend upon plants grown in home gar- 
dens, but this year, at least one of the seeds- 
men is offering forcing roots ready to be 
started into growth. Thus, anyone who is 
fond of this southern plant and has a rea- 
sonably warm cellar can have this excellent 
salad plant on his 


the other half left in the garden. The im- 
portant point to remember is that the 
clumps to be forced must be allowed to 
freeze hard before they are taken indoors. 
They should be dug just before the ground 
freezes for the Winter and left outdoors 
until this freezing process takes place. Then 
they should be stored in a cold cellar and 
a few planted at a time in a box of sand 
or earth, or even on the cellar bottom. A 
temperature of about 50 degrees is best 
and the earth around the clumps should 

be kept moderately 





table without paying 
the high price charged 
for it at the stores. 

Plants in the gar- 
den should be dug 
before the ground 
freezes and stored in 
a cool cellar or some 
other spot where the 
temperature is low 
enough to keep them 
from starting into 
growth. The tops should be cut off when 
they are harvested and the roots should be 
planted, half a dozen at a time, in boxes of 
earth, a sufficient amount of soil for the 
purpose having been stored in advance of 
hard freezing. If the tap roots are very 
long, a section may be cut off. 

The tops of the crowns should be even 
with the surface of the soil, after which 
four inches of sand should be added. A 
location where the temperature is above 50 
will be best and the box containing the 
roots should be covered with another box 
to ensure darkness unless the cellar itself is 
dark. Unless the plants are grown in com- 
parative darkness they will not have the 
creamy white color which is desired but 
will be green. However, the inverted boxes 
should have a number of holes for ventila- 
tion or be tilted slightly. A moderate 
amount of water should be given. 

The new tops will push up through the 
sand quickly, the first cutting being ready 
in from three to four weeks. If the stalk 
which grows through the sand is not cut 
too close to the roots, a second and even a 
third growth will be made. No simpler 
or easier way can be found for providing 
an unrivalled salad plant for Winter use, 
although the heads may not be quite as 
tight as those purchased at the stores and 
forced under ideal conditions. 

In former times most of the French en- 
dive, so called, used in this country was 
brought from Belgium in special baskets 
designed for the purpose, but it can be 
grown just as well here and there is no 
reason why every garden maker should not 
make use of it. 

It is also possible to force rhubarb in 
the cellar in the Winter. In fact, this is a 
very simple procedure if one happens to 
have old, well-established clumps. These 
clumps should be dug in November. If 
they are very large they can be separated, 
half the clump being used for forcing and 
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Witloof chicory becomes French 
endive when served on the table. 


moist. 

With rhubarb, as 
with witloof chicory, 
it is important to 
have the cellar com- 
paratively dark, be- 
cause then the new 
growth will be nicely 
blanched, with only 
a few small leaves. 
Some gardeners shut 
off a corner of the 
cellar with an old blanket but the same 
results can be obtained with a few clumps 
by placing a box with holes for ventila- 
tion over the plants. If a little fresh ma- 
nure can be placed under the clumps it will 
help to produce extra large shoots. The 
stalks should be ready for use in about six 
weeks from the time the roots are planted, 
but it is not advisable to commence forcing 
rhubarb clumps much before the first of 
January. 

Asparagus can be forced in much the 
same way as rhubarb but freezing will not 
be necessary. Old asparagus roots may be 
dug up at any time in the Autumn and set 
in boxes of earth in a moderately warm 
cellar. If kept well watered and rather near 
the furnace, they will soon throw up edible 
stalks. It is not necessary to have a dark 
spot when forcing asparagus. 

Even the common dandelion can well 
have a place in the cellar garden. It makes 
a good salad plant, although the flavor is 
different from that found in the greens 
grown outdoors. Plants to be forced should 
be dug up before the ground freezes and 
two inches of the tops cut off. The method 
already described for other salad plants re- 
quiring darkness should then be followed, 
the roots being planted either in boxes of 
earth or in garden soil spread on the cellar 
bottom and confined by boards set upright. 
It is important to have the dandelions 
grown in comparative darkness because 
then the tops will be almost white. 

Chives will remain in good condition 
throughout the Winter if taken indoors. 
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CEDAR FENCES 
Durable and good looking. Types for every pur- 
pose, including picket, screen, hurdle, dog, post 
and rail, etc. 


SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
Practical, attractive, and inexpensive small 
buildings for tool and garden houses, playhouses, 
guests houses, camps, etc. 

OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Comfortable and unusual porch and lawn furni- 
ture that can be used in the recreation room in 
winter. Write for information or visit our shop. 

Tel.—_WALpole 70 








Woopworkers ; 
743 East St. Waceore, Masi — 














oo, a 
COMPLETE 
care of TREES 


Trees give so much—and ask 
so little. That “little” is simply 
understanding care . . . the sort 
of complete service rendered 
by this organization for nearly 
a half-century. 


46th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 











TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 











Shrubs 


Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
BRAINTREE, MASS. 


Choice Evergreens 


Route 128 











HARTNEY - AMALIA, ne 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Xen. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 























Azaleas — Rhododendrons — Lilacs — Dogwoods — Laurel — Yews 


Choice Trees — Shrubs — Perennials — Roses 
(Dug to Order) 


Quality plants grown in a modern 200-acre nursery only a few miles from Boston. Prompt 
Delivery and Planting Service. Catalogue and Lilac Booklet sent on request. 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC., Brown and Winter Streets, Weston, Mass. Tel: Wellesley 3431 
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NARCISSUS PLANTING TIME 
Is Here 


Subjoined will be found prices of a 
few of our 150 varieties of NARCISSI 
CO RS ee $1.50 each 


EMPEROR ........ $1.25 doz., $9.00 per 100 
GOLDEN HARVEST ... .50c each, $5.50 doz. 
INSUBRPASSABLE ...........-- $1.25 each 
KING ALFRED 

Mammoth size ...... $2.00 doz., $15.00 100 

Large flowering . $1.50 doz., $12.00 100 
EEE 50c each, $5.00 doz. 
LORD WELLINGTON ... .50c each, $5.00 doz. 
MRS. R. 0. BACKHOUSE ........ $1.25 each 
OLYMPIA ........... $1.35 doz., $10.00 100 


SPRING GLORY ...... $1.25 doz., $9.00 100 
VAN WAVEREN’S GIANT 


$1.75 doz., $13.50 100 
WHITE EMPEROR ..... 40c each, $4.50 doz. 
CROESUS 


a $1.25 doz., $9.50 100 
JOHN EVELYN ...... $2.00 doz., $15.00 100 
POLES ee $1.10 doz., $8.50 100 
rere $1.25 doz., $9.00 100 
. .$1.00 doz., $7.50 100 
earaiate $1.10 doz., $8.50 100 
$4.00 doz. 

$8.00 100 
. $1.10 doz., 


$8.50 100 

MRS. NETTE 0’MELVENEY 
$1.00 doz., $7.50 100 
dad OF THE NORTH .80c doz., ve. 50 100 
a gag bard i aie acai eer 75c each 
Festa ere $1.00 doz., $7.50 100 
a a i ar as cori 40c each, $4.00 doz. 
LAUREN’S KOSTER .. .$1.00 doz., $7.50 100 
ORNATUS MAXIMUS ... .85c doz., $6.50 100 
POETICUS RECURVUS ...85c doz., $6.50 100 
JONQUILLA SIMPLEX $1.00 doz., $7.50 100 
GOLDEN SCEPTRE ..... 75c doz., $6.00 100 

ALBA PLENA ODORATA 

$1.00 doz., $7.50 100 
wae 50c each, $5.00 doz. 
$1.50 doz., $12.00 100 


RS 
cases ane $1.10 doz., 


SNOWSPRITE SPN eT 25c each, $2.50 doz. 
BULBOCODIUM CONSPICUUS 

15c each, $1.25 doz. 

haa nel 10c each, $1.00 doz. 

DEE 66.06 snow be 30c each, $3.00 doz. 

a nar A 20c each, $2.00 doz. 


TRIANDRUS ALBUS ... .20c each, $2.00 doz. 
TRIANDRUS THALIA (Orchid 
CE a 20c each, $2.00 doz. 
CHOICE MIXTURES NARCISSUS 
$4.50, $6.00, $7.00, $9.00 100 


Numerous Varieties of TULIPS, CROCUS, 
LILIUMS, SCILLAS, MUSCARI and many 
other bulbs. Native Plants in splendid variety. 


Postage additional where wanted per mail 
Would you like our catalogue? 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 














THE FRANCINE GOURD 


POTTERY (natural color) 


A New Squirrel-Proof 
Bird Feeder 
(Design Pat. No. 122264) 

Fill the gourd with SUNFLOWER seed, 

and hang from low limb of a nearby tree 

or your porch. The seed will not spill in 

high winds and is protected from rain and snow. 
Hang by long wire to make squirrel proof. 
Kindness to birds repays itself many times. 


$1.95 


SALE: 
John Wanamaker's Pet Shop: Phila, New York 


(An Artistic Gift) 








A Long Season With Petunias 


OW that the many different varieties 
of petunias that I planted from seed 
last Spring are blooming in full glory all 
over the place, my renewed admiration for 
these velvety, colorful flowers is at full 
pitch. If you are one of those benighted 
souls who regard a petunia as a half notch 
higher than a Jimson weed, it is because 
you have never seen the newer sorts well- 
grown in full sun and with sufficient room 
to form large plants. I believe that all of 
the prejudice against petunias can be traced 
to the masses of washed-out lavender and 
off-white flowers that have been self-sow- 
ing from time immemorial in old farm 
yards and along country roads. 
I mix my seeds in white corn meal or 
white sand (in order to see the distribu- 





The lovely petunia Salmon Supreme. 


tion of the tiny seeds) and plant them 
where they are to grow, in early May. 
They are always in full bloom by the mid- 
dle of July and continue without abating 
until hard frost. The practice of pinching 
off the dead flowers should be indulged in 
to the extent that time will permit. 

I planted a wide, irregular border of 
petunias of all colors in combination with 
the new, bright yellow, dwarf marigold 
Cupid around a huge, circular rose bed this 
Spring and the result outdoes any flower 
catalogue cover in full color. 

One of the loveliest and most fragrant 
petunias that I have ever grown is the new, 
medal-winning Igloo, rendered especially 
attractive to me by the luminous spot of 
yellow in the center of the creamy white 
flower. The symmetrical plants resemble 
miniature bushes which are literally cov- 
ered with flowers in never-ending profu- 
sion. Blue Wonder is the truest, brightest 
blue that I have ever found in a petunia 
and is a wonderful harmonizer, as is Bur- 
pee’s Blue and Violeteen. Flaming Velvet 
will be in my garden as long as I have one 
and its name describes this large, deep, 
claret-red flower perfectly. The new bush 
petunia, Eleanor, grows two and one-half 
feet high and the sprays of veined, rosy- 
mauve colored flowers are especially adapted 
for cutting. I think that petunias have been 
overlooked too long for cutting and home 
decoration subjects. Use your ingenuity 
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and try them either by themselves in the 
various colors or for softening mixed 
flower arrangements and you will see what 
I mean. 

Here are a few other outstanding pe- 
tunias which are exciting comment from 
my garden visitors at the present time: 
White Wonder, enormous snowy white 
flowers; Hollywood Star, five-pointed 
rose-colored flowers with delicate tracing 
in the throat; Honor Bright, bright sal- 
mon; Cream Star, one of my pets and the 
nearest approach to yellow I have seen; 
General Dodds, rich crimson, and Star of 
California, deep purple flowers with a 
white star in the center. 

—AMrs. Wendell P. Lyman. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Planting in the Autumn 


HERE are some kinds of plants 

such as magnolias, stone fruits, 
oaks, maples, birches and a few 
others which are so dependent upon 
nicety of technique in Autumn 
planting that it is just as well for 
the war-time gardener to let them 
alone in the Fall. Another reason 
is that some of them such as peaches 
and shrub althzas make such vigor- 
ous growth as small plants that 
considerable Winter injury to tops 
may result from Autumn-setting 
in northern gardens. Farther south 
such injury seldom occurs. On the 
other hand, the lilac ripens its tops 
so early and starts its growth so soon in 
Spring that Autumn setting is advisable. 
With the lilac and most other flowering 
shrubs, relatively young plants—prefer- 
ably two or three years old—will establish 
themselves quickly and proceed to out- 
grow transplanted old plants. 


Pulmonarias for Early Blooms 


HE pulmonarias, also known as lung- 

worts, are perennial herbs closely re- 
lated to the forget-me-nots and a well 
grown clump in a semi-shaded location is 
very beautiful. Pulmonaria saccharata 
(Bethlehem sage) is as attractive after the 
blooming season as when in full flower, 
for the oblong, shiny leaves are mottled 
green and white and seem to take on new 
vigor as the season moves on. The bloom- 
ing season starts here about April 1 and 
continues for about four weeks. The flow- 
ers resemble the mertensias, which bloom 
at the same time. The flowers open pink 
but later turn violet-blue. Thus two colors 
are seen at the same time. Pulmonaria 
angustifolia is more blue in color with 
plain green leaves. These perennials enjoy 
a rich, moist soil and a little protection 
from strong winds. They are readily in 
creased by division. 

—Anna Johanning. 

Baldwin, Kans. 
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Charm Strings From Gardens 


jg ed is the time to gather seed pods 
from the garden for Winter bouquets 
and indoor decoration. It is interesting to 
note the many varieties that can be gathered 
from August until snow falls. Below are 
a few which make beautiful arrangements 
if properly dried: Beardless Irises, leaves 
and seed pods; hemerocallis; funkia; as- 
tilbe; peony pods; seedum spectabilis; 
spirea davidi; privet; veronica spikes; 
climbing rose hips; wisteria pods; catalpa 
and gourds. All these we have gathered in 
our garden and used from time to time. 
There are many others. 

For those who like to make the painted 
charm strings, it is fascinating to get sev- 
eral one-quarter pint size cans of paint or 
enamel in coral, turquoise, jade, brown, 
maroon and orange. The open peony pods 
look like wild roses when dried and painted 
pink. Hibiscus pods look like exotic flow- 
ers when done in blue. Catalpa pods are 
good in maroon or jade. Rose hips in 
orange and some pine cones tinged green 
at the edges will all work in well with a 
few gourds shellacked or painted. 

We made ours with coarse string, using 
a double length for strength and a big 
gourd tied to the bottom of it, working 
upward. It is a gay thing to hang by the 
sun-room doorway. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Food to Help Win Peace 


“Food, a Weapon for Victory,”’ by Bertram 
Fowler. Published by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. Price $1.50. 

This is the first book to deal with the 
problem of food relief to starving nations 
after the war. Mr. Fowler argues that a 
master plan should be organized at once 
by the United Nations to carry out this 
relief. He then proceeds to describe con- 
cretely what the master plan should be. 
His contention is that when the occupied 
countries of Europe learn that we are plan- 
ning to feed them, to bring them medical 
aid, and to help them in their reconstruc- 
tion, the sooner they will hasten their 
undermining of the Hitler regime. 


Book About Garden Pests 


“Diseases and Pests of Ornamental Plants,”’ 
by Bernard O. Dodge and Harold W. Rickett. 
Published by The Jaques Cattell Press, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. Price $6.50. 

This comprehensive treatment of the 
diseases and pests of ornamental plants is 
presented in one handy volume. Part One 
is a compact introduction to the study of 
plant diseases and pests. In this section the 
authors do not merely list symptoms and 
prescribed preventives — they show why 
these symptoms appear, what they are 
likely to indicate and on what principles 
prevention may be used. In Part Two, 
some 600 species of garden and greenhouse 
plants are listed alphabetically; under each 
plant are its important diseases and the 
proper methods of their control. 
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FALL BARGAIN COUNTER 


After our usual mid-summer division and replanting of perennials and Rock Plants, we have, 
as always, a surplus left of very fine plants in many fine varieties which we are offering at 
bargain prices. These plants are all hardy, No. 1 plants, and we are offering them in a 
special “Bargain Counter” sheet at the uniform price of 20 cts. each or 3 for 50 cts. We 
offer 74 varieties of Border Perennials, including named Astilbes, Chrysanthemums, named 
Hemerocallis, named Tradescantias, etc., 112 varieties of Rock Plants, including Androsaces, 
Campanulas, Primulas, Saxifrages, Sedums, Sempervivums, Thymes, Veronicas, etc. 

These are not cheap plants, but No. 1 plants and you get the benefit of a surplus in one 
of America’s old reliable nurseries. 


Our regular Catalog lists all kinds of nursery stock including the largest collection of 
Rock Garden plants offered by any American Nursery. 


Send for our Fall “Bargain Counter” sheet. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES Dept. H Barre, Vermont 








EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN ASH 


(Sorbus aucuparia) 
These trees with their brilliant orange-colored fruit need no further 
description. 6 to 8 feet $3.50 each —-8 to 10 ft. $4.50 each 


(Syringa japonica) 
The creamy-white clusters of blossoms appear in late June and early July 
when no other trees are in bloom. Perfectly healthy. 
8 to 10 ft. $5.50 each 10 to 12 ft. $7.00 each 


They transplant readily during the Autumn months. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 











AZALEAS We offer 12 varieties of Azaleas, hardy in our Northern Massa- 
chusetts climate. The Mongolian Azalea blooms with Forsythia 
and is followed through May and June until the white Sweet Azalea and the bright colors 


of orange and yellow of the Flame Azaleas. Planted in October, they should be well 
settled for Spring bloom. 


PEONIES may be planted through October to produce results next June. 
Send for catalog of these and other hardy shrubs and evergreens. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 





Burpee’s 


GIANT 


ORANGE Ss 
evencrow dab 


This is the first EVER- 
BLOOMING CLIMBER to 
be introduced by the 
Brownells. Mr. Brownell 





















A 15e-packet of seeds free, 
Burpee best Giant Dou- 
ble Larkspur, grown on 
Burpee Floradale Farms 
—foryoutoseehowmuch 
better it is to sow in the 
fall. Have 3- to 4-ft. up- 
right flower-spikes with 
large double flowers ina 
wonderfularray of colors 
—light blue, deep blue, 
lavender, lilac, salmon, 
pink, red, rose, white, etc. 
in mixture. Write today— 
send stamp %& 
for postage. 


describes it as “the finest 
of everblooming Climbers 


featuring progress, beauty, 


fragrance and vigor in a 
dazzling Coppery-Orange 
color.” 
PRICE: $9-00 EACH 
$9 4-°0 PER DOZEN 
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Victory Garden! 
NEW JERSEY 





Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton,lowa 











When writing advertisers, please mention HORTICULTURE 
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Gor Autumn Planting 








OUR 
SPECIAL 





ROSE 
COLLECTION nol 


Think of being able to purchase eight 
Everblooming Roses, representing the 
best and newest among the introductions 
of recent years, such as the exquisite 
—~ Hybrid Tea Rose Mrs. Pierre S. 

uPont. All strong growing, free flower- 
ing kinds in « variety of colors—reds, 
pinks, yellows and white. No. 1 select 
two year old plants. 


Price: 8 Roses for $6.50 


Jubilee Daffodil Mixture 


Unique with Wayside. Composed of over 
200 choice collector's varieties; also all 
our tested unnamed seedlings. A rare 
offer. Top size bulbs. 
25— $4.00 50— $7.00 
100 — $12.50 1000 — $110.00 


(250 or more may be had at the 1000 rate) 


New Autumn Catalog 


It's filled with the best there is for 
Autumn Planting in Roses, Bulbs, Lilies 
and new shrubs. True to life colors. Am- 
ple cultural instructions. Send 15c (coins 
or stamps) with your request, to cover 
postage and cost of handling. 


Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


TRADE MARK 
, REG. U. 8. A. 


c ~ oe 




















VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


(Mertensia Virginica ) 


A Most Charming Hardy 
Perennial 


Grows from | to 2 feet tall bearing clusters 
of pink buds which unfold to soft porce- 
lain-blue flowers. Most effective when 
naturalized in woodlands. Combines beau- 
tifully with yellow daffodils. 


Mammoth Flowering Roots 
Each 35c; 3 for $1; Doz. $3.25 Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston Massachusetts 























for 
FALL PLANTING 


OUR 1943 CATALOG contains one 
of the most complete collections of 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 


and other bulbs for spring gardens 
Oregon-grown, top-size bulbs, 
fresh from our farms will pro- 
duce perfect spring flowers. 


Send for your copy today! RLUSTRATED 


IN fi aN ESR 
CONLEYS Qbssom Fe 


BOX 386 H EUGENE, OREGON 





Storing Unused Seed 


VERY victory gardener who has extra 

seed which he plans to hold over until 
next season will be wise to pay particular 
attention to its proper storage. Unless the 
seed is thoroughly dry and stored at a fairly 
low temperature, it may not be useful for 
planting next Spring. High moisture con- 
tent in the paper packet and the seed itself, 
together with high temperatures, are al- 
most fatal to seeds in storage. 

The storage of home-collected seed and 
left-over packages of seed is a simple mat- 
ter. It should be put in a ventilated metal 
box in a dry place. Glass jars are also 
suitable for storage if the tops have holes 
punched in them or are screwed on lightly 
to permit air to enter. Almost all vegetable 
seed can be stored except that of carrots, 
parsnips, celery and other members of the 
parsley family, which have poor viability 
after the first year. 

Probably the most important seed to 
save this year is that of cabbage, broccoli, 
cauliflower and other cole crops. Much in 
the past few years has been produced com- 
mercially in the Puget Sound area. This 
year, because of poor weather conditions, 
the crop has largely failed. The war pre- 
vents their importation from Scandinavia 
and other parts of Europe. Any seed left 
over from this year’s planting should be 
saved carefully. 


Potatoes in Storage 


HE successful storage of potatoes be- 

gins with the harvesting. Bruised, cut 
and skinned potatoes cannot be stored suc- 
cessfully. Dig carefully, so as not to cut 
the tubers. After digging, allow the tubers 
to dry and the skin to set for at least an 
hour before picking them up. Tests show 
that this practice is especially valuable in 
reducing injury from bruising. 

For the first 10 to 14 days after digging, 
store where the temperature can be kept 
between 50 and 60 degrees Fahrenheit, so 
that any skinned, bruised or cut surfaces 
will cork over, thus reducing losses. 

After this short period of high tempera- 
tures, store in a temperature as nearly as 
possible between 34 degrees and 38 degrees 
Fahrenheit, with the humidity or moisture 
content of the air at approximately 85 to 
90 per cent. If stored below 34 degrees 
for a long period, potatoes accumulate 
sugars and are distasteful to most people. 
If stored above 40 degrees, they are likely 
to sprout. 








MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
or BLUE BELLS 


Large clusters of blue bell-sha 
16 inch stems during April and May. Plant this Fall 
for bloom next Spring. 

10 for $1.00 25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Caltha Palustris—[Marsh Marigold] 
Hepatica Triloba—[Liverwort] 
Sanguinaria Canadensis—[Bloodroot] 

Viola Pedata—[Bird‘s Foot Violet] 

Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 


Send for complete list of wild flowers 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
ES See ae ee 


d flowers on 12 to 


INOIS 
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Nature’s Climbing Beauties 


Modern large-flowering Clematis hy- 
brids belie their looks, for though they 
are delicate in appearance they are 
hardy garden plants. Their wide color 
range and graceful habit make them 
decorative on trellises, arbors, and 
fences. As cut flowers they are ideal. 
TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 

Jackmani. Violet-purple. 

Henryi. Large white flowers. 

Mme. Baron-Veillard. Lilac-rose. 


1 plant of each for 

(Postpaid East of Miss.) $2.50 
OUR NEW CLEMATIS BOOKLET of 
choice varieties sent FREE on request. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 



















Lovely Fall-Blooming Crocus 


CROCUS 
ZONATUS 


Blooms 3 Weeks After Planting 
Hardy Thereafter ~ 30 
Y j// 


Rosy lilac with orange zone at base. 
A gem for the Autumn garden. Plant 
any time in September. Several blos- 
soms to the bulb. Top-quality, top- 
size bulbs. 12 for $1.15; 100 for 
$9.00 postpaid. A permanent invest- 
ment in beauty. 


\\ 
Order Today. Send for Free Catalog of 
Schling Quality Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 



















or 


PLEASURE 


Fragrant long-stemmed blooms of enor- 
mous size in vivid colors to give you 
pleasure in your garden, charm to your 
arrangements, beauty in your perennial 
border, and color for your rock garden. 


CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 
100 Large Plants $3.25 postpaid 
250 Large Plants $6.50 postpaid 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot border— 
set plants six inches apart.) 
Ask for Pansy Booklet 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 3103A Bristol, Penna. 














FEED ™ WILD SONG BIRDS 


with a 
2 in 1 BIRD FEEDER 


Feeder in Winter 
Wren House in Summer 


$2.00 postpaid 
Made of Wood Size 12x12x12 


Window Tree Hanging 
$2.00 $2.00 $2.00 


ALL THREE $5.00 postpaid 
RODERICK PAYNE, “Honey Hollow” 
Ox Bow Bend Lane New Carlisle, Ohio 
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A New Printing of 


LILACS FOR AMERICA 


the 64 page report of 1941 survey 
conducted by 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF BOTANICAL GARDENS AND 
ARBORETUMS 
corrected and revised July 1943 
is now available. Price $1. 


This contains full information as to the color 
and classification of all known Lilac species 
and varieties, a list of nurseries in which the 
varieties are available, a list of recommended 
varieties and a list of varieties recommended 
for discard, as well as other notes. 


SCOTT HORTICULTURAL FOUNDATION 
Swarthmore College Swarthmore, Pa. 


























Just one of many 
sturdy transplants now ready for perma- 
nent locations. 





FLAME AZALEA (Azalea calendulacea) 
a beautiful flowering shrub — blooms 
orange-yellow to flame-red in June. Plants 
now, 6 to 9 inches tall. 


75¢ each, 6 for $3.90 


Send for List 431 — Evergreens, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Flowering Trees, Groundcovers, and 
Hedge Plants. 











Wizards have been at work on the old- 
fashioned Lilac. What they have accom- 
plished will open your eyes, for to its 
natural charms they have brought larger 
size, richer color, and a longer blooming 
season. And modern hybrids often bloom 
when only 18 inches tall! 


As lawn specimens, border or hedge 
plants, these hardy shrubs will delight 
you. 
Ask for Our 
35th ANNIVERSARY 
LILAC BOOKLET 


listing 50 of the choicest varieties. 


DAYLILY BOOKLET 


Our 35th Anniversary booklet of Dr. 
Stout Hybrids is free on request. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 4103A WEISER PARK, PENNA. 











BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


October 1, 1943 





The Fall Webworm Plague 


ALL webworms are extremely abun- 

dant in the New York City area, in 
northern New Jersey and in sections about 
Philadelphia. There is a reason why Fall 
webworms have developed in great num- 
bers in these areas. The pests feed upon a 
considerable variety of trees and shrubs, 
the ailanthus being favored in Philadelphia 
because it is one of the common trees in 
that section. The caterpillars also feed 
upon the hickory, walnut, box elder, pear 
and cherry, to mention just a few which 
have suffered mostly in the Philadelphia 
section. 

The pest is so abundant in the New 
York City area that entire trees are draped 
with large glistening webs enclosing 
brown, dried leaves. The caterpillars, de- 
serting these trees, crawl in all directions, 
and it is this wandering which is probably 
responsible for the caterpillar plague re- 
cently noticed in several New York City 
dailies. The outbreak is the logical out- 
come of a failure to spray. The webbing 
caterpillars have continued into September, 
feeding on trees which still have an ac- 
ceptable supply of leaves. 

—Dr. E. P. Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Bulbs for Winter Forcing 


HE large-flowered amaryllis can be 

carried from year to year in individual 
pots. Newly purchased bulbs should not 
be given too large pots and should be set 
in the earth with only the base of the bulb 
covered. Established plants are rested in 
late Summer and brought out to the light 
growth in individual pots after a Summer 
rest. Rich soil and plenty of root room 
are essential to success. Although hardy 
lilies are not generally considered window 
garden plants, regal lilies are sometimes 
flowered indoors. The best results under 
window garden conditions will come from 
bulbs which were potted a year ago and, 
as a result, are well established. 


Richard S. Wilcox Honored 


septa S. WILCOX, chairman of 
the Test Garden Committee of the 
Minnesota Rose Society, was cited at the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Horti- 
cultural Society for outstanding service in 
encouraging the growing of roses in Min- 
nesota. Mr. Wilcox was the first in the 
state to grow the sub-zero roses of Walter 
D. Brownell of Little Compton, R. I. The 
success which he had in the testing of these 
and other varieties laid the foundation 
upon which the state rose test-garden was 
established in Como Park, St. Paul. 
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OREGON “GROWN 


OLES. 


Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 





A SELECTION of FINER VARIETIES 
ae “—— es Medal), Ella Fn 1 
ansen, rman, Mrs. A. M. 
— ‘oat ee ge By 
All 5 for $10.00 


THREE OUTSTANDING SINGLES 
Mankato (White, Flanders Fields (Red), 
Prairie Afire (Pink). 

All 3 for $7.50 


EIGHT OF THE FINEST 
Mary Brand, Avalanche, Hazel Kinney, 
Karl Rosenfeld, Susan White, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Frances Willard and Walter Faxon. 
If purchased separately, a $10 value. As 
a collection, 
All 8 for only $7.50 


BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS from the finest 
collection in the country. 


HARDY FLOWERING CRABS, both orna- 
mental and fruit-bearing. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 








TULIP TIME 


Three brilliant rainbow 
colors to gather from 
your spring garden. 
CLARA BUTT The most per- 
tectly formed pink tulip, flushed 
with salmon rose 
INGLESCOMBE YELLOW 
Yellow as King Midas gold and 
far more beautiful. 


PRIDE OF HAARLEM Wonderfully sweer- 


scented bloom, unrivaied in its vivid carmine cororing. 


ORDER EARLY-PLANT NOW 








FREE! tor site sures + your cnoice 
Write for NEW 9 for $1.00 - 21 for 2.00 
1943 Fall Gar- 36 for $3.00 
den Book just 
off press! SHIPPED POSTPAID 


F. LAGOMARSINO 





AND SONS - Box III5-H - Sacramento, Calif. 











BRECK’S BULBS 


Your copy of Breck’s helpful new color 
catalog of bulbs for Fall planting is 
ready. Contains a comprehensive list 

of varieties at sound values. Top 
quality bulbs are in limited sup- 

ply this year. Send a postal for 

your free copy today — and 

place your order early. 


BRECK’S SEESINCE 1618 


376 Breck Building Boston 9, Mass. 












WIE 


When Holland was in- 
vaded we immediately 
began propagating the 
many new and rare va- 
rieties of Holland Tulips 
then growing in our Trial 
Gardens. 


OLLAND 






~ 


Now for the first time we offer 88 rare 
and unusual varieties; tulips you'll 
love to have in your garden. The 
bulbs are large; 10 to 12 centimeters. 
Orders will be filled in rotation as 
received; our choice of varieties and 
each variety labeled. 


1 each of 12 varieties °2.00 postpaid 
2 each of 25 varieties °7.75 postpaid 
2 each of 50 varieties 515.00 postpaid 


HALLAWELL'S 


California Bulb Specialists 


256D MARKET STREET + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


<4-Squirrel’s 

OS $4.75 
Automatic 

eee $2.25 
“Eye-Safe”’ 

SE oe ctee $1.75 


Squirrel-Proof ‘’Eye- 
Safe’’ Feeder .$3.75 
All Prices Postpaid. 


Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon yy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 








EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this om 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 





WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
AZALEAS for early 
Spring Blooms 


“ty 6” PLANTS, $1.00 EACH 
4’) 4” PLANTS, 2 FOR $1.00 
Ded el 


postpaid 
Paul Schame, large salmon rose flowers 
Prof. Walters, sport, lustrous Valentine red 
Prof. Walters, variegated, ruffled pink and white 
Snowdrift, glistening snow white 
Flowers 2 to 3 inches across, bloom several weeks. 


Send for catalog of roses and interesting 
California plants iustrated in color. 


MARSH NURSERY 


150 N. LAKE AVENUE, PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA 








The New Autumn Catalogues 





The Conard-Pyle Company’s “Star 
Roses” (West Grove, Pa.). The new rose 
Fred Edmunds is given the right of way 
in this Autumn catalogue. This is a sen- 
sational rose, burnt-orange in color, and 
named for the curator of the National 
Rose Test Gardens in Portland, Ore. The 
catalogue is filled with pictures in color 
showing scores of the best roses and a few 
perennials. 


A strikingly handsome lilac cover at- 
tracts attention to the impressive Autumn 
catalogue of Bobbink and Atkins, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. The catalogue is filled with rose 
and perennial pictures in color and also 
makes a feature of witloof chicory, sold in 
the stores as French endive and easily forced 
in the cellar. There are few other places 
where forcing roots can be obtained. 





Stumpp & Walter Co., New York, N. Y., 
have issued a Fall catalogue which is out- 
standing in its colored reproductions of 
tulips and daffodils. These pictures show 
exactly what these flowers look like in the 
garden. Many other bulbs, perennials and 
roses are given attention and, in addition, 
two pages are given over to fruits, includ- 
ing hybrid blueberries. 





A very unique Fall catalogue is issued by 
Kelsey Nursery Service, New York, N. Y.., 
with illustrations which should be helpful 
to amateur gardeners who are doing Fall 
planting. In addition to shrubs and trees 
in great variety, much attention is given 
to fruits and nuts, in which this firm 
specializes. The list of hybrid blueberries 
offered is uncommonly large and the nut 
trees listed cover a wide range. 





Stern’s Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y., issue 
a catalogue in which emphasis is placed 
on quality fruits, including most of the 
new grapes, Seneca among them. Nut trees 
and nectarines are also featured. 





William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass., 
famous as a lily expert, offers a Fall cata- 
logue which contains a remarkable list of 
lily species and varieties, both bulbs and 
seeds. However, there are other bulbs in 
wide variety, both for planting indoors 
and in the garden. Some kinds not readily 
found are in this catalogue. 





Farr’s Nursery Company, Weiser Park, 
Pa., issues a series of catalogues, each de- 
voted to one or two items. The lilac cata- 
logue is very comprehensive, giving lists 
of lilacs by color as well as alphabetically 
and offering interesting collections. 





Tree peonies in lovely colors are fea- 
tured by Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa. The list of tree peonies con- 
tained in this firm's catalogue is surpris- 
ingly comprehensive and it is interesting 
to find that an English translation has been 
made of all the difficult Japanese names. 
Herbaceous peonies are, of course, also 
listed in wide variety. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





SPECIAL STOCK REDUCING SALE: Fine Hy- 

brid Hemerocallis for Naturalizing—At least four 

varieties, unlabelled, in each Collection. $5.00 per 

=. : + eee Howard, P. O. Box 294, Green- 
e, 8. C. 





GERANIUMS: 100 varieties. Special collection of 
12 choice scented varieties $3.00. Write for new 
Fall price list. Send 10c for mailing. Magnolia 
Nurseries, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 





DAFFODILS: 5 variety mixture, $9.50 per bushel, 
$2.25 per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Helios, 
Emperor, Sir Watkins, included. List. River’s 
Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 





BEGONIAS: Special collection of six choice vari- 

eties $2.00. Best house plants for shady window. 

— Nurseries, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, 
ass. 





BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 





BEGONIAS: From large collection of rare vari- 
eties. Fine plants, Expert packing. New list now 
ready. Mrs. B. L. Shippy, 536 Willow St., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 





PLANT NOW: Mertensia virginica (Virginia Blue- 
bell): Ten large roots $1.00, 100—$7.50. None 
better. Woodvale Nursery, R. 4, Ithaca, N. Y. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Fall Planting. 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, Penn- 
sylvania. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of HORTICULTURE, published 
semi-monthly at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 
1943. 


State of Massachusetts } ss 
County of Suffolk 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edward 
I. Farrington, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of HORTICULTURE and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man 
agers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. 

Boston. 
Managing Editor: Same. 
Business Manager: Same. 


2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass 
Ave., Boston. 

Edwin S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., Boston 

Charles K. Cummings, Vice-Pres., 8 Beacon St., 

Boston. 

William Ellery, Vice-Pres., 
Brookline, Mass. 

John S. Ames, Treas., North Easton, Mass. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation, has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1943. 


HOWARD W. BURGE, Notary Public 
(My commission expires December 8, 1944) 


Ave., 


166 Fisher Ave., 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Autumn 
Flower Show 


Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 4, 5, 6 and 7 


Thursday 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday _—'| P.M. to 10 P.M. 





Admission 50 Cents (Plus Tax) 
Free to Members 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privileges to 
Members 


The latest books and pamphlets 
on VEGETABLE GARDENS are in- 
cluded in the Library. 

Also among the Library's 5000 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, floras of many States, cur- 
rent horticultural magazines and 
bound volumes of old issues, cata- 
logues of seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out - of - town 
visitors are cordially invited to use 
the comfortable reading-room for 
reference and research work. 

Catalogue 25c 








OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
September 15 — June 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


HARVEST SHOW 


October 6— 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
October 7—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Schedules may be obtained 
from the office of the 
Society. 

















FOR SALE 


A number of unusually large and 
fine Bay Trees in tubs — Address 


WHEATLEIGH, Lenox, Mass. 








CONVALLARIA FORTUNE 


Improved form of Lily-of-the-Valley with very 
large flowers on longer stems, and larger, darker 
green foliage. Nice clumps, 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 


RARE PLANT catalog, FREE 


WM. BORSCH . SON 


MAPLEWOOD Box 21 OREGON 








LILIES 


4 nice varieties of Auratums 
125 Other lilies 
50 varieties of lily seed 
For large and small gardens 
For the amateur and the experienced gardener 
Send for 1948 prices 


JULIA E. CLARK Canby, Oregon 








HANToN 


THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 
A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, typists, houseworkers, 
war industries, etc. Protection against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 
Write for Circular and Prices 
THE HANTON CO., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N.Y. 





Misnamed Trees Culled Out 


OR the 23rd consecutive year, men 

from the Massachusetts State College 
have completed the examination for true- 
ness-to-name of nursery fruit stock in the 
northeastern part of the country. This year 
18 nurseries located from New England to 
Michigan and Virginia were examined and 
the misnamed trees correctly named or cut 
down. 

The report on a rather large nursery of 
an examination for the first time reminds 
one of the old days when we really found 
misnamed trees. Repeated visits always 
greatly reduce the number of mixtures, and 
smaller nurseries may be found completely 
free of misnamed trees. In some nurseries 
all salable stock was examined and in some 
only certain fruits were gone over. Peaches 
are in a class by themselves. Unlike other 
tree fruits, certain varieties are so much 
alike in the nursery row that they can be 
identified only with difficulty or not at all. 
Nevertheless, many misnamed trees are de- 
tected. A list of the nurseries examined 
may be obtained on request from Massa- 
chusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 

—J. K. Shaw. 
Amherst, Mass. 





GAIN A YEAR - 







PLANT THIS FALL! 


Fall is the ideal time to plant-- Pe 
read how to gain aseason, inthis 
free book in natural color, from 
the Rose Capital of America, 
See the new 1944 Roses, & com 
lete Parade of Modern Roses-- 
ovely Katherine T. Marshall, 
the amazing Pinocchio, 
etc.—also Perennials 
and Fruits, all for your 
Victory Garden. 
Guaspatoce solve 
and bloom. Gar- 
den Guide free with 3434 World's Largest 
order--write today! Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


529 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 





















FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, 
Iris, and Eremurus species, with fringed Gen- 
tians, Trailing Arbutus, and others that need 
Winter’s cold for starting. Unique catalog. 
Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 











NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 

















1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 610 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 
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ANS IES 


“Steele's Mastodon Uumbos” ray 
Strong Healthy PLANTS "® 


Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4” and 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guaranteed and backed by our 28 years of Pansy 
specialization. Send NOW for FREE price list. 


HILLTOP GARDENS, Box C, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 
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Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 





use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with garden. A style for every purpose. 
WARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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Every Month All These 
28 Subjects Are Covered! 


1. Vegetable Garden 16. Garden Planning 
2. Annual Garden 17. Advance News 
3. Perennial Garden From Test. Gardens 
4. Flower Arrange- 18. Fruits 
ment 19. What's New? 
5. Rose Garden 20. All About a 
6. Pests and Favorite Flower 
Diseases 21. Special Gardens 
7. House Plants 22. Trees and Shrubs 
8. Bulbs 23. Herbs 
9. Question Box 24. Soil 
10. Garden Calendar 25. Garden Club 
11. Lawns News 
12. Into the Kitchen 26. The Greenhouse 
13. Wild Flowers 27. Children’s 
14. Garden Garden 
Photography 28. The Amateur 
15. How to Do It Botanist 


Plus These 3 Sensational 
New Features 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT... ” 
There are many subjects in gardening 
about which the TRUTH needs to be told, 
for the guidance and protection of ama- 
teur gardeners. Most publishers avoid 
these subjects because, occasionally, the 
TRUTH may offend an over-enthusiastic 
advertiser. The Editorial Board of “The 
Home Garden” believes that it is a proper 
function of the magazine to present facts 
that are significant and helpful in select- 
ing plants, bulbs, seeds, etc. So we are 
preparing an unprecedented series of 
articles on the things a buyer should 
know about size and quality in relation 
to price; about “bargains” and how to 
judge their value; ut difficulties in 
culture that are often ignored; about fads 
that are based upon misinformation. 


COMMON ERRORS CORRECTED 
A numbered series of common errors 
with brief, easy to understand explana- 
tions of correct method. 


DICTIONARY OF GARDEN TERMS 
Simple definitions that will make it easier 


for you to understand all you read and 
hear. 
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Pt HOME GARDENER- 


An ALL-GARDEN Magazine Planned and Written FOR THE 
AMATEUR. Packed with Practical Instruction on All Branches of 
Gardening. Profusely Illustrated with Photographs and Diagrams. 


A Really Helpful Editorial Program 


1 Every issue includes treatment of every important 
® branch of home gardening, either in feature articles or 
in the regular monthly departments. Each month ‘The Home 
Garden” is planned to meet this standard of balance and 


scope. 


2 Every subject is selected from the amateur gardener’s 
*® viewpoint and is a specific, simple, and practical treat- 
ment of his interests and problems. 


3 Every article is written for the amateur gardener’s bene- 
* fit, in simple, understandable language, in brief, inter- 
esting style and with special attention to those little details 
essential to real helpfulness, so often omitted. 


4 Emphasis is kept on how to do things and how to know 
® things; on definite information, explanation, and instruc- 
tion that will meet the real needs of the home gardener. 


5 Superior illustrations are used in profusion—both photo- 
® graphs and diagrams. Every one has a definite P 
to show either what something, is, or how something is done. 


GS Our Editorial group includes not only experts in all 
*" branches of horticulture, but also amateur gardeners 
who know the amateur’s interests and needs first-hand. All 
material is required to satisfy both. 


7 It is our earnest desire to maintain a relationship of 
* friendship and mutual helpfulness between editors and 
readers. Write us of your interests, your problems, your 
experiences. Tell us how we can make ‘’The Home Garden” 
most interesting and helpful to you. Our whole idea is to give 
you, as nearly as possible, just the kind of garden magazine 
you want. 


A Supremely Practical Garden Guide 


HE VEGETABLE GARDEN is only one of 28 regular depart- 

ments carried in every issue. But we have, of course, 
been giving s al attention to vegetables because of the 
importance of food production. In the last six issues we have 
published forty articles on vegetable gardening and fruit 
growing—an average of nearly seven to the issue. Home 
garden food production will continue to be urgently needed 
—not only for the duration of the war but for years afterward. 
Your Victory Garden not only is a valuable contribution to 
our war effort but also it will save you from many depriva- 
tions that otherwise would be inevitable. 


“The Home Garden” is offering, we believe, more informa- 
tion on this subject, and in more useful form, than any other 
magazine. Yet we are not overlooking any of your other 
garden interests. 


Because ‘The Home Garden” is made as a supremely prac- 

tical garden guide it is published in a handy pocket size 
(Sa x 75¥¢ inches). Each issue contains 100 pages of text and 
pictures. 


EASY REFERENCE CHARTS for Spraying, Dusting 


Two Charts of Pests and Diseases and Their Control have 
already been published in ‘The Home Garden” covering 
a and Flowers. Two more are in preparation deal- 
ing with Fruits and Berries and with House Plants. Like the 
first ones, they will be published in the magazine and made 
available in reprint form. Other tables will be presented 
frequently. 


ALREADY THE “BIBLE” OF 100,000 AMATEUR GARDENERS! 


t "7 
" 
MAIL THIS Trial Subscription : 
' y Handy Charts ° THE HOME GARDEN : 
: of Garden = 444 MADISON AVENUE, Suite 3304, New York 22,N. Y. ! 
' Pests and Picese once mo as 8 c——y to Home Gosden, for the 5 
. B artin t 
Their Control tnsue. ee me, tree. the Two & 2 W Gaten Pests ‘ond : 
1 , eir Contro! s 1 
hadnt ~ (CI enclose $3.00 for one year. Gg! ‘enclose $5.00 for two years. : 
' Cynthia Wescott, famous BE ashy Sas be tcre seca P 0G EEE a 
: Plant Doctor. All pests and dis- ( wile pumaly) ‘ 
' eases, symptoms, and control ED x ..cacwuaeaken < TreTir. CRETE ERERTEELEL TT : 
. tabulated for quick reference. BEE i itieswa i teses ¢ S eer Ee ee a 
4 
Se SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SS SS eS ee eee ee Se ee. = ee oe eo ee ae ee 
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Prepared by This 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


Editor-in-Chief, is one of the best-known 
horticuitural authorities in the U. S., espe- 
cially in the field of vegetable growing. 
Author of more than a score of books that 
are standard garden guides. President, 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 


R. S. LEMMON 


Managing Editor. Formerly publisher of 
“Real Gardening’; one of the most widely 
and favorably known editors, writers and 
lecturers in American horticulture. 


P. J. MCKENNA 


Associate Editor. For many years Assistant 
Horticulturist of the famous New York Bo- 
tanical Gardens, and one of our most suc- 
cessful teachers of practical horticulture. 


Unprecedented 


DOROTHY JENKINS 


One of our most popular writers and lectur- 
ers on gardening because of her understand- 
ing of the amateur gardener’s problems and 
her ability to explain them simply and clearly. 


W. E. THWING 


Publisher of “The Home Garden,” is an 
ardent amateur gardener who brings the 
amateur viewpoint to conferences of the Edi- 
torial Board. 


MONTAGUE FREE 


Horticulturist of the great Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden and a nationally-known authority on 
all phases of gardening. 


R. C. ALLEN 
of the Department of Floriculture and Orna- 
mental Horticulture at Cornell University. 


ALEX LAURIE 


Professor of Floriculture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; internationally famous authority 
on soil and its fertility, plant feeding, and 
related subjects especially important now. 


C. H. CONNORS 


Head of the Department of Floriculture, 
Rutgers University; and Ornamental Horti- 
culturist, New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


DONALD WYMAN 


Horticulturist of the renowned Arnold Arbo- 
retum at Harvard University, where he has 
earned a national reputation. 


T. A. WESTON 


One of America’s leading authorities on 
growing all types of buibs and on most 
other phases of flower gardening. Author of 
the famous ‘“‘One Man’s Garden.” 


ESTHER GRAYSON 


Known to gardeners all over the country as 
an expert on flower arrangement, canning 
and preserving, the growing and use of 
herbs; and for her wide knowledge and ex- 
perience in growing vegetables and flowers. 


HELEN V. P. WILSON 


Author of “Plants in the House,” and a 
favorite writer on many phases of home gar- 
dening. Miss Wilson gives definite informa- 
tion right out of her own practical garden 


work. 
HELEN S. HULL 


Mrs. Hull’s position as Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Council of State Garden 


Clubs, keeps her in close touch with garden- 
ing interests and club activities. An ardent 
and successful amateur gardener. 











